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NEW YORK, JULY 18, 1855. 



The Editors of Thb Crayon would not bare it under- 
stood that they endorse the extracts they make from 
books or papers in all cases. The opinions of men are 
often given as matter of Interest, although The Cbayon 
might dissent entirely from them. 

In order to distinguish between the communications 
by artists and those non-artistic, the former will, here- 
after, in all cases, be signed in black letter, the lat- 
ter, as usual, in Roman capitals. 

We should be obliged to our weekly exchanges if they 
would place us on the footing of the monthlies in the 
matter of notices. 

Rav. Lucius Crandall is authorized to travel and 
obtain subscriptions for Thb Crayon. 



^kitrljitigs. 



CITY PABKS. 

There is a " woful want " of common sense 
manifested in the laying out of our public 
squares — called by courtesy "parks." We get 
a patch of ground six or eight hundred feet 
square, and lay it out in subdivisions by paths 
and walks, sod down the little plots, then fence 
them in lest they should be trodden on and the 
grass exterminated; then plant a few trees to 
give the air of a landscape garden, build a high 
iron fence round it all to keep the wind out, pro- 
bably, and the result we call a park. Then, to 
complete the absurdity, we hang corporation 
edicts on the trees, warning people not to step 
over those chains and indulge the dream that 
they are in the world of vegetation by walking 
on the soft, grateful turf, under penalty of a fine, 
and set some policemen to enforce the edict, 
which they are, however, too lazy or too sensi- 
ble to do. 

Now, there are two ways of treating public 
grounds, and which should always be followed 
separately, according to the capacity 'of the patch 
of earth to be occupied. If we have an extent 
sufficient to enable us to simulate that paradise 
of poor city-reared children, " the country," we 
shall scatter our trees over it as Nature does in 
her fields and pastures. Then we shall have 
turf enough, to enable those who desire to rest 
their feet from their weary walking on the brick 
and stone pavements heated by the summer 
sun, by treading the cool elastic carpet which 
Nature intended that we should walk on. Then 
there will be shade for the rest of the noontide, 
and space and air for the morning and evening 
-walk, and child-frolic. It is a burning shame, 
that there should be a great city in expansive 
America without such a space, when they are 
common in crowded Europe. We must recol- 
lect that to the laborer, and in great measure to 
all men, the associations of childhood are the 
fullest source of delight which they enjoy in 
the cares and drudgery of manhood, when the 
necessities of life forbid present relaxation. 
Then the little streams by which their childhood 
played, 

" Plow silent through a world of mind," 
furnishing nourishment to hope, and greenness 
to memory — giving one place in life where joy 



and delight are unbroken. Ah, how many of 
us bury our chains in the green grass of our 
early home, and in dreams, at least, are pure 
and happy in recalling the days when we were 
so in reality. To such, the memory that such 
things have been, gives a hope of a something 
blessed to come — something green by murmur- 
ing brooks, even though it be at the further side 
of the desert. 

But what shall the man remember, whose 
childhood had no associations save those of 
brick and mortar — whose eyes looked out only 
on the sun beating down between red walls on 
a dusty pavement, and who, in all their lives, 
can see no beauty in Nature. How can such a 
mind be otherwise than dry, and harsh, and 
hopeless — how can it love Nature or Art, or 
find utility in anything but labor, or enjoyment 
in anything but materialism and pride. Let us 
remember that a large proportion of the chil- 
dren in our great cities have no access to the 
country, and that to them a park worthy of the 
name, is at once a present enjoyment and a 
future blessing — an agency to make happier and 
better their whole lives. 

But if we have no expanse, we must think 
of our squares in another light — as places where 
trees may grow to purify the air, and to give 
us shelter from the heat and dust of the streets. 
Then let us plant our trees as closely as pos- 
sible, and make this shade as dense as may be. 
Every one who has entered the grove in the 
garden of the Tuileries in a midsummer noon- 
tide, must remember gratefully the cool shade 
they found there, a shade as cool as that of a 
grotto in the rocks. The trees are planted as 
closely as they can stand ; so dense, indeed, is 
the shade, that the mosses refuse to grow be- 
neath. And there, through the hottest summer 
days, may be found seated, students, idlers, and 
dreamers, finding a refreshment no other place 
will give them. This is the proper condition 
of the public square. It is a mockery to sod it, 
and then tell us to keep off the grass, for there 
is so little of it that we shall trample it to 
death. Give us trees in plenty, and we will 
go elsewhere for grass. There ought to be ten 
trees in our New York squares where there is 
one now, then turn the militia and policemen 
out, and the children and the exhausted in. 
Little imitations of great things are always 
shabby — a little park is a toy — a little square 
is common sense, if it do not ape the park and 
its expanse. 

Egyptian Antiquities. — We learn from a 
French paper that two new halls in the Louvre 
at Paris, have been lately devoted to the recep- 
tion of Egyptian relics, and that they are now 
open to the public. One hall contains, among 
other relics, a number of bas-reliefs and six co- 
lored statues, masterpieces of their kind, disco- 
vered byM. Mariette while excavating the great 
Necropolis, or cemetery of ancient Memphis. 
The other is specially devoted to the exhibition 
of the large stone monuments, and a great part 
of the small inscription-columns found in the 
Serapeum, or burial-place of Apis the sacred 
bull, and located, we believe, in the Memphian 



Necropolis ; the ornaments and other small an- 
tiquities found there being in a gallery on the 
first story. On the ground floor of this depart- 
ment of the museum, is a beautiful statue of the 
bull Apis, a number of sphinxes and couchant 
lions of remarkahle execution, and the immense 
funeral sarcophagi from the Serapeum, which 
once contained the remains of the sacred bulls. 
There is, also, a gate of the Serapeum, on the • 
posts of which are inscribed invocations made 
by pilgrims to this ancient cemetery, and about 
four hundred inscription-columns, otherwise 
head-stones, belonging to the interment of the 
bull, which are of great chronological and philo- 
logical value. The grand stair-case connecting 
the ground floor with the upper story of the 
museum, has been decorated with monuments, 
among which are large sarcophagi of oriental 
alabaster, also found in the sepulchral cham- 
bers of Apis, and a very curious figure of the 
god Typhon-Pygmee. All these relics are 
due to the energy, patience and courage of 
Monsieur Mariette. 

It may be of interest to those who have vi- 
sited Abott's Egyptian Museum in this city, 
and have seen there the mummied bull, swathed 
in his linen bandages, to know that the sarco- 
phagi mentioned above, contained each an in- 
habitant of this description. These sarcophagi 
are of porphyry and of black polished granite, 
more or less covered with hieroglyphics, and 
each one weighs about sixty tons ; they mea- 
sure over eleven feet in length, ten feet in 
height including the top, and about seven feet 
wide. When exhumed, the top of each sarco- 
phagus was found partially removed; said to 
have been rifled of their contents by the Per- 
sians, when they overran Egypt, 600 years be- 
fore Christ. 

There were thirty-one of these sarcophagi ex- 
posed to view in 18-52, thirty feet below the 
surface of the sand. The stone forming the arched 
galleries of this subterranean cemetery being 
friable, and for ages excluded from the atmos- 
phere, M. Mariette feared that from the contact 
of air the stone would disintegrate, and the 
mass above fall in and cover them up ; fortu- 
nately, his fears were not realized, and these 
valuable antiquities are preserved for all time. 
The discovery of the Serapeum is, doubtless, the 
most interesting excavation in Egypt since the 
days of Belzoni, and one that will equally re- 
dound to the credit of M. Mariette, when the 
monuments discovered shall have become more 
famous. 

That diflerent views of life are entertained 
by city and country people cannot be disputed, 
and it is curious to mark the incidents that re- 
veal this difference. City-men and country- 
men believe in the great " chief end of man" — 
that is, making their way in the world, but 
neither of them sets about it as the other does 
—one will go ahead, saying to himself, ,: de'il 
take the hindmost," while the other, brought 
up in a world to him of ample space, and verge 
enough for feeling and action, plods along lei- 
surely, and willingly turns aside for a fast man, 
or for one whom a glance permits him to see is 
aweary, or is unable to bear his load so lightly 
as himself. FaBt, you may believe it upon ob- 
servation. Observe the countryman enter 
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Broadway in a wagon loaded with the pro- 
duce of his farm; he is probably carrying it to 
Bear Market, to sell it to better advantage than 
he can in the market nearest to old Long Island : 
he drives into the great thoroughfare, suppos- 
ing that stages and carriages give way to loaded 
vehicles, that the rich favor the poor, the strong 
the weak, that the omnibus man, in his lofty 
seat, " does to others as he would they should 
do unto him" — perhaps he does, but not ac- 
cording to country standard — and that, in the 
abstract, people under certain circumstances 
wait for other people. The countryman drives 
mincingly, and gently tries to insinuate his 
horse between the tail of a cart and the head 
of an approaching omnibus team. How futile 
the. attempt, and how ludicrous his expression, 
when our poor countryman finds it out ! Half- 
erect in his waggon, with "up-turned wonder- 
ing eyes " at the 'bus man, he shows a face of 
brilliant color, glazed with a flush of anger : he 
has a confused air ; his mind wanders from the 
unkind driver to a half-tilted hen-ooop or a 
basket of greens — to the omnibus pole locked in 
his wagon-wheels, or to his frightened wife, 
who does not budge from his side, but sticks to 
her man like a true woman as she is. By the 
time these images have crossed his mental re- 
tina, the omnibus-driver's overbearing look, 
aided by the fast atmosphere of the street, has 
magnetized his tongue to the roof of his mouth — 
the driverhas backed the omnibus-pole out of the 
wagon-wheels, and gone on his way, cursing. 
Why ? because the countryman does not know 
how to make his way in the world — of New 
York. "De'il take the hindmost," says the 
omnibus-man, and so does the butcher-boy 
when he tries the same experiment as the coun- 
tryman. The butcher-boy drives a strong, well- 
made cart, and cares not a jot if the end of the 
omnibus-pole does make music in his cart- 
wheels, like a watchman's rattle. He laughs 
at curses and frowns — strikes the poor intruding 
horse's nose with the butt of his whip, perhaps 
his fist, and repels the driver with the like po- 
sitive magnetism — and he is successful. Why ? 
because he understands that conventional 
foundation upon which rests that love city 
neighbors entertain for one another, and acts 
accordingly. Reader, study out the different 
views of life between city and country-people, 
there is a difference and a moral to our illus- 
tration. Ophee. 

A Kins in Retirement. — The London 
Times says : If any one wishes to know how 
Louis of Bavaria is employed at present, we 
will tell him. Charles V. of Spain, as all the 
world blows', went straight from his palace to 
a convent. Louis of Bavaria entertains no 
such ascetic and unworldly notions of what be- 
comes an ex-monarch. He is par excellence, an 
idle man. He has no cares to vex him. It 
matters not to him whether the allied forces 
succeed at Sebastopol or not. He can look 
with supreme indifference on the troubles that 
are shaking Europe. And so, the other day, 
this once royal gentleman sat down to a dinner 
given in his honor by a body of artists, includ- 
ing our own Gibson and Williams, at the Villa 
Albani, near Rome. How pleasant this must 
have been ! How charming that a king should 
know himself so well as to descend, without a 
murmur, from a royal station, and become, 
what Nature intended him for, the friend and 
companion of artists ! 

July 6, 1S55. 
To the Editors of the Crayon:— 

"A King in Retirement," has reminded me 
that a private letter received from Crawford, a 
short time since, referred to the dinner at the 
Villa Albani. As I have seen no mention of 
the dinner, save that in the London Times, I 
have thought that perhaps an extract from the 
artist's letter might interest the readers of The 
Crayon. 



The writer in the Times seems to forget that 
Louis of Bavaria has always been the patron 
of Art, and the friend of the artist. On his 
majesty's recent visit to B.ome, he brought with 
him all the descriptions of the Beethoven fete 
which appeared in the various German papers, 
also the poetry recited on the occasion, together 
with part of the laurel wreath that had been 
on the head of the statue. These mementos he 
presented to the artist, with strong expressions 
of his delight with the work, and an invitation 
to dine with him. Not only Louis, but his son 
Max has. in the same manner, shown himself 
" the friend and companion of artists." 

As you are interested in all that our artists 
are doing, both at home and abroad, I may 
mention a few of the works on which Craw- 
ford is engaged, in addition to those for the 
Capitol. A group of Adam and Eve, a Peri, 
a Raphael, Joy and Sorrow, an Aurora for a 
gentleman on Staten Island, a Saffo for Mr. 
Wadsworth of Genesee, and a group of a boy 
and girl, wondering at the fledglings they have 
found in a bird's nest ; this group is for Mr. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer of Albany. 

And now, after having chatted so long with 
you, let me thank you for my weekly pleasure 
when standing aloof from " Dead Souls" 1 com- 
mune with living ones in The Crayon. 

What a " noble, gentle, pure, in a word, 
lovable" discourse is that on the "Influence 
of Love in the Pine Arts." Such are the 
teachings which will, indeed, ennoble, and 
touch a chord in every heart which stands in 
awe of those dread mysteries we now see through 
a veil darkly. Even as I write, the twilight 
shadows troop so quickly, that they fall like a 
veil between me and the outer world, leaving 
me barely light to wish The Crayon good speed 
on its Artist-Mission. I. C. C. 

Rome, May, 1853. 

A great dinner has been given by the artists 
to the ex-king of Bavaria, at the Villa Albani, 
one of the most beautiful in Rome, and re- 
nowned, in connection with Winckelman's study 
of its antique statues. 

There were about seventy artists : from every 
nation in Europe they had come up to this 
shrine of Art. The effect of the whole scene 
was most striking. In -the centre of a splendid 
hall, lined with rare marbles and mosaics, with 
the ceiling painted in fresco, by Mengs, and 
world-renowned bas-reliefs, and antique statues 
grouped around, stood a brilliant dinner-table 
fifty feet in length, presided over by a king, 
whose name will be for ever associated with the 
Fine Arts, and surrounded by artists, many of 
whose names have already become immortal, 
all joining in this ovation to a patron of the 
Arts, who was aptly compared to Julius II., 
and Leo X. 

It is now just fifty years since the first visit 
of the king to Rome. He has returned, as he 
himself expresses it, to look upon the glorious 
objects of Art, and the everlasting hills of the 
great city, before he begins his pilgrimage to 
join the great artist-band in heaven. We gave 
him three cheers, and hope to repeat them on 
some future occasion, for he is yet, apparently, 
strong in health, and the attractions of Rome to 
such a mind as his, are sufficient to warrant a 
hope of yet another visit from his majesty. 

The day was glorious, the sun shone bright- 
ly, and the Campagna, with the Alban Mount, 
formed a superb background for our life-picture. 
All passed off happily, and I rode home with a 
Prussian sculptor, now on a visit to Rome after 
an absence of thirty-two years. It would be 
needless to particularize the artists present; 
such an assemblage could only be found in 
Rome, and it might truly be called an alliance 
of powers destined to do more good in the world, 
more toward the ennobling and elevating our 
common humanity, than the military alliance 
at this moment engaged in " battle and mur- 
der and sudden death." 



In my next I shall give you a description of 
a visit we made the other day to see the cast 
taken from the skull of Raffael, at the time his 
remains were discovered in the Pantheon. I 
leave you to imagine the associations which 
sprung up in our minds upon touching a portion 
of his bones, and examining the cast of the 
right hand, or, rather, the bones of it entire. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of va- 
luable public documents from the Hon. W. H. 
Seward and the Hon. Charles Sumner. 

Boston, July 5, 1S65. 
To the Editors of Vie Crayon :— 

Dear Sirs: — Permit me to correct a state- 
ment in the article of Paul Akers, in your last 
number, on " Art Experience." Referring to 
the Danae, by Titian, now deposited in the 
Boston Athenaeum, he writes, "It may seem 
strange, that among the ten thousand pictures 
that are sold in this country every year as 
works of the old masters, one should remain to 
hang, month after month, in the shop of a- 
dealer, uncalled for and unrecognized," &e. 
This is not the fact. I found the. picture in the 
office of a banker at Florence. He had just ad- 
vanced some money on it and other pictures, 
by which they came to be his. I called the at- 
tention of J. R. Tilton, of Rome, to it as an 
extraordinary picture. He recognized it as a 
Titian, which subsequent researches have since 
confirmed. 

Very truly yours, 

James Jackson Jarves. 

P. S. — Mr. John Neal, in referring to it, says 
it measures " 20 feet," meaning inches. 

Pobtlakd, July 9, 1855. 
To Vie Editors of The Crayon: 

In my late communication there are two or 
three small errors, worth correcting, perhaps, 
now that we are again upon the subject. [ 

For 20 feet by 30i inches — read 20J by 3QJ 
inches. ' 

For "the dainty left hand drops languidly 
upon the drapery of the left thigh," please read 
right thigh. 

When you have all the evidence before youj 
gentlemen, I have no fear of the result.; and 
am in no hurry, I assure you, however, urgent 
the unbelievers may be. What I have said, I 
shall, I think, establish, so clearly as to leave 
no doubt in the minds of any competent judge. 
Respectfully, 

John Neal. 



foreign art gossip. 

At a sale of some engravings and drawings 
in Paris, the collection of the late M. Van der 
Zande, the following prices were obtained ;~ 
Nine small animal subjects engraved by Berg- 
hem, with The Herdsman playing on the Fla- 
geolet, $147; The Miseries of War, by Callot, 
eighteen subjects, $85 ; Le Cheval de la Mort, 
by Albert Durer, $105 : Two subjects, by 
Claude, $125 ; The Taster, by Adrien Van Os- 
tade, very rare impression, $181; Holy Fa- 
mily, after Raphael, by Marc Antoine Raimon- 
di, $118 ; A Bacchanal, by the same, the finest 
impression known, of this very rare produc- 
tion, $360 ; Landscape, with three trees, $220. 
At another sale of pictures belonging to the 
estate of M. Hope, The Siege of Saragossa, by 
Horace Vernet, sold for $2,600 ; The Field of 
Battle by Delaroche, $1,200. 

The Duke of Nassau has given a commission 
to the sculptor Hopfgarten for a group in mar- 
ble, representing Christ in the midst of his 
Apostles, destined for a church in Wiesbaden. 
The figures are to be much larger than life- 
size, and the sum paid to the artist is to be 
75,000 francs. 
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The present number of the Arundel Society's 
publications, embraces " Giotto and his Works 
in Padua. By John Buskin.— Eight Engrav- 
ings on Wood by Messrs. Dalziel, from Mr. W. 
Oliver William's Drawings from the Frescoes 
by Giotto in the Chapel of S. M. dell' Arena, 
at Padua, 'The Salutation,' 'The Nativity,' 
' The Wise Men's Offering,' ' The Presentation 
in the Temple,' 'The Flight into Egypt,' 'The 
Massacre of the Innocents,' ' The Young Christ 
in the Temple,' and ' The Baptism of Christ.' " 
" The Salutation " is the first of a series of 
familiar subjects, which enables us to compare 
Giotto with later masters. The earlier subjects 
were apocryphal : he now enters a region of 
reality, and his beings are no longer dream 
figures or vapory abstractions. Mr. Buskin 
boldly asserts, and we feel no inclination to dis- 
pute the point, that in no rendering of " The 
Salutation" are the pure depth and plain facts 
so perfectly given as by Giotto. The fact is, 
the scene is scarcely fit for the painter, who can 
only represent two women meeting at the door- 
way of a house. We fully agree that the Eliza- 
beth is full of " intense love, and joy, and hum- 
bleness," and the Madonna of " tenderness and 
dignity." 

In Mr. Buskin's remarks upon "The Na- 
tivity" he grows super-subtle, and describes his 
own feelings when he thinks he is conveying 
those of the painter. We do not believe that 
by the mountain horizon Giotto had any in- 
tention of conveying a sense of the exposure 
and loneliness of the birth, or that the hills 
were a type of the world which was the cradle 
of the heavenly babe. We cannot, however, as 
a balance to our animadversion, resist quoting 
. a remark of Mr. Buskin's which is marked by 
his finest vein of poetical shrewdness and acute 
perception. We have more pleasure in quoting 
it, because it applies to all early pictures. He 
is Bpeaking of the way in which Giotto puts 
on his angels' wings : — 

" There is noticeable here, as in all works of 
this early time, a certain confidence in the way 
in which the angels trust to their wings, very 
characteristic of a period of bold and simple 
conception. Modern science has taught us that 
a wing cannot be anatomically joined to a 
shoulder; and in proportion as painters ap- 
proach more and more to the scientific, as dis- 
tinguished from the contemplative state of 
mind, they put the wings of their angels on 
more timidly, and dwell with greater emphasis 
upon the human form, and with less upon the 
wings, until these last become a species of de- 
corative appendage — a mere sign of an angel. 
But in Giotto's time an angel was a complete 
creature, as much believed in as a bird j and 
the way in which it would or might past itself 
into the air, and lean hither and thither upon 
its plumes, was as naturally apprehended as 
the manner of flight of a chough or a starling. 
Hence Dante's Bimple and most exquisite sy- 
nonym for angel, " Bird of God ;" and hence 
also a variety and picturesqueness in the ex- 
pression of the movements of the heavenly hie- 
rarchies by the earlier painters, ill replaced by 
the powers of foreshortening, and throwing 
naked limbs into fantastic positions, which ap- 
pear in the cherubic groups of later times." — 
Athenaum. 

We commence in this number the republica- 
tion of Buskin's Life of Giotto, giving those 
portions which are not pertinent to the engrav- 
ings. We would disclaim, once for all, any sym- 
pathy with the sentiments of the Athenaum 
in regard to Mr. Buskin's ideas — Eds. Crayon. 

Signob Monti delivered his fourth lecture on 
Wednesday. He began by a review of the 
Phidian age — proceeding to a review of the 
works of Praxitoles and Scopas — noticing the 
achievements of the Bhodian and insular schools 
>— and ending by adverting to the Roman sculp- 



tors and the " Arch of Titus." In the works 
of Praxiteles he perceived a growing tendency 
to materialism, which in the " Fighting Gla- 
diator" becomes a wonderful anatomical study ; 
and in the Bhodian school — as, for example, 
in the "Laocoon" — displays a love for dra- 
matic ostentation, sometimes morbid, and fre- 
quently — as in the " Famese Hercules" — exag- 
gerated. The Boman works evinced no crea- 
tive power. The early Graeco-Boman works 
showed that they were the labor of slaves ; but 
the portrait-statues of Augustus and of the 
later emperors, indicated a nation growing ac- 
customed to their conquerors, and even grateful 
for their patronage. The earlier busts, as of 
Sylla, seemed repulsive ; as if the Greek work- 
man had striven to intensify the bad passions 
that dominated in the face. The later works 
showed the total decline of all love for Art, and 
were literally shapeless and barbaric. In con- 
clusion, Signor Monti delivered a few remarks 
upon the subject of chromatic sculpture. He 
expressed it as his strong opinion, that all sta- 
tues were colored before Praxiteles, who ven- 
tured to produce a nude Venus in public, and 
left it white to acsustom the people to the 
novelty. According to the authorities, said 
Signor Monti, the marble was heated, and then 
waxen colors were rubbed in upon the heated 
surface, the application being renewed several 
times. It was, however, his strong conviction, 
that such color was never allowed to hide the 
grain or surface of the marble, and only, in- 
deed, toned it. The lecturer then proceeded to 
remark the correspondence of ancient and mo- 
dern sculpture in their way of working, as to 
tools, and even as to system. A working sculp- 
tor might go from Paris or London and visit 
Pompeii, and entering there the statuary's shop, 
take up the tools and be scarcely conscious that 
he was not in his native shop. — Athenaeum. 

We are sorry to hear — for the sake of Leeds 
itself, its credit and its honor, even more than 
for the interest of the artists concerned — that 
nothing has yet been done to rectify the injury 
sustained by those painters who were good 
enough to lend their pictures to the Yorkshire 
sight-seers. The pictures are still, we under- 
stand, detained at the fciilway station ; and no 
one is able to recover his own property until the 
whole bill for carriage is discharged. Under 
these circumstances, a correspondent suggests a 
meeting of the complainants : — " I am one 
among the many unfortunates whose pictures is 
detained in railway bondage after the Leeds 
Exhibition. I do not presume to tax y.ou with 
giving advice how I should proceed to recover 
my property, but if it be in accordance with 
your feelings, may I ask you to name in your 
next number that it is suggested by a very 
humble individual that there should be a meet- 
ing of those who are situated like myself, to de- 
termine what they should do ? A Painter." — 
We do not see that anything better could be 
done. If a committee were named to recover 
the pictures, it is possible that some gentlemen 
of Leeds — jealous of the honor of their town — 
would even now aid in the work, and help to 
close a very painful transaction. — Athenaum. 

A valuable collection of sixty modern pic- 
tures, the property of Messrs. Lloyd, of Lud- 
gate Hill, who had purchased them for engrav- 
ing, have been sold by Messrs. Foster. The 
most conspicuous among them were two pyro- 
technic pictures, in Turner's last and worst 
style — perfect alto-relievos with paint — and 
done evidently by a blinded man, working out 
dreams fretfully by rule of thumb. There are 
imagination, and color, and power, in these 
works, but neither form, shape, outline, nor Na- 
ture. These works were the two Academy pic- 
tures, " The Grand Canal at Venice," and the 
" Burning of the Parliament House." In the 
latter, the bridge is smoke, and not stone ; in 



the former, the water is like that of a dye vat, 
and has actually more color than the objects 
from which it is supposed to receive its tincture. 
Mr. Maclise's " Spirit of Justice," unusually 
hard, dry, and livid, is full of genius. Mr. 
Frith s works, though uninteresting in subject, 
were striking from their being painted in a 
thin, cold manner, so different from his. present 
miniature finish. The " Child saying its 
Prayers on its Mother's Lap" surpassed the 
others — which were, a "Housemaid" and a 
" Lady Hawking," the latter with a merry, arch 
vivacity such as few can throw into a face bet- 
ter than Mr. Frith. There were also " Crom- 
well and Mrs. Claypole," and " Nelson on the 
Eve of Trafalgar," by Mr. Lucy. The " Wood 
Nymphs," by Mr. Frost, a beautiful specimen 
of his style, being warmer and less stony than 
he now paints. Mr. Ansdell's " Battle of the 
Standard," excited much interest. There were 
also some old-fashioned but honest landscapes 
by Muller, and a Spanish figure by Mr. Phillips, 
vigorous, but rather coarse. — Athenaum,. 

A statue of Allan Ramsay is to be erected in 
Edinburgh, where a memorial to the poetical 
barber has long been a desideratum. It will 
stand at the end of a terrace near the head of 
the mound. — Athenaum. 

The Ideal, I conceive to be not only the re- 
sult of an inborn aspiration of all taste, but it 
is the sole condition of the very existence of 
Art j and, therefore, where there is no selection, 
or where the selection is not under the guidance 
of judgment, there may be very good painting, 
as far as it is merely copy, but there can be no 
Art ; and it should be impressed on the stu- 
dent, that though a good painter or copyist of 
Nature may obtain immediate fame, yet, unless 
he can rise to the rank of an artist, he will not 
outlive his generation; for the ideal is the 
poetic element by which, properly understood, 
and not by any classification of subjects, high 
Art is distinguished from low or ordinary Art. 
The ideal of such writers or painters is not an 
ideal of selection, but an ideal of their own, or, 
I believe, in most cases, an ideal imitated from 
other similarly-constituted minds;' for in all 
their productions there is a remarkable family 
likeness. Throughout their delineations of life, 
there is an absence of all that delicate discrimi- 
nation of the subtle lights and shades of charac- 
ter, which a thorough and unbiased acquain- 
tance with the men and women that surround 
us can only reach. Instead of true representa- 
tions of life, they give us faultless heroes and 
heroines opposed to characters of motiveless 
atrocity ; and when their subjects are above 
the world, they mistake the conventional so en- 
tirely for the ideal, as to keep themselves equally 
out of the sphere of our sympathies. Such 
minds remain in a state of perpetual childhood 
— often they are highly amiable, and as often 
cold, unsympathizing. With the best inten- 
tions they can effect no good, but may very 
much mislead — for a writer or painter can only 
serve the cause of morality in the degree in 
which he is true to ^Nature. In Shakspeare we 
discover no aim to enforce as morals, but he is 
the most moral of all dramatists, because he is 
the truest. — Leslie. 

In the loose language in which the produc- 
tions of Art are spoken of, we often hear of the 
creations of the poet or the painter. But, in- 
vention is combination, not creation ; and in 
painting whatever may, with any degree of cor- 
rectness, be called creation, can only be the 
monstrous or the false. Mannered Art of every 
description is properly a creation of the pencil. 
It has graces, expressions, styles of composition, 
lights, shades, and colors all its. own, and all 
mistaken, by ih'e mannerist himself and by his 
admirers, for the ideal. " The Art would be 
easily understood," said Constable, "if the 
mannerists had never existed." — Leslie. 



